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UTRECHT. 


Tue town of Utrecht is said to derive its name from 
the Latin Zrajectum ad Rhenum (the ford on the Rhine), 
corrupted in monkish Latin into Ultra Trajectum. It 
is the capital of the province of the same name, and is 
situated in 52° 7’ N. lat., 5° 6’ E. long., in a pleasant 
country, at the bifurcation of the branch of the Rhine 
called the Old Rhine, and the Vecht. The Rhine di- 
vides the city into two parts, and there are likewise 
two canals with thirty-six drawbridges. The position 
of the city is healthy, and free from the inconvenience 
of damp, so common in Holland, it being situated on a 
dry and rather elevated soil, with a descent towards 
the river. The approaches to the city are very beauti- 
ful, especially that from Amsterdam, which consists of 
a broad avenue bordered with rows of trees. ‘‘ Both 
sides of the way,” says Mr. Beckford, in bis ‘ Italy, 
with Sketches of Spain and Portugal,’ “are lined with 
the country-houses and gardens of opulent citizens, as 
fine as gilt statues and clipped hedges can make them. 
Their number is quite astonishing: from Amsterdam 
to Utrecht, full thirty miles [it is only twenty-five and 
a half], we beheld no other object than endless avenues 
and stiff parterres scrawled and flourished in patterns 
like the embroidery of an old maid’s Linge: Not- 
withstanding this formal taste, I could not help ad- 
miring the neatness and arrangement of every inclo- 
sure, enlivened by a profusion of flowers, and decked 
with arbours, beneath which 4 vast number of conse- 

uential personages were solacing themselves after 
the heat of the day. Each lusthuis we passed con- 
tained some comfortable party dozing over their pipes, 
or angling in the muddy fish-ponds below.” This 
was written in 1780, but the author of the ‘ Family 
Tour through South Holland,’ &c., in 1831, describes 
it as retaining the same character. “It was quite 
amusing and delightful to pass so many neat houses, 
‘whimsically pretty,’ as one of our countrymen calls 
the country dwellings of the Dutch, surrounded by 
their little gardens, walled in, as it were, within square 
enclosures of four green dykes, and as a necessary ap- 
pendage as many ditches.” The entrance, however, by 
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the canal is of a different character, for, as the town is 
approached, the narrow paved footway is so encroached 
upon by the houses, that the horse has to be unyoked 
from the feochomags and its place is supplied, we 
hope only occasionally, by an old woman. The town 
stands high above the river, which has here rising 
banks, and the dwellers in the houses descend to it b 
ladders; and a remarkable peculiarity in a Dutch 
town, the cellars under the quays by the water-side 
are inhabitable, but many are used as storehouses and 
manufactories. The appearance of the city itself is 
antique, many of the houses being in the Gothic style. 
It was formerly strongly fortified, but the ramparts 
have been converted into public walks. There is a 
beautiful walk called the Maliebann (or Mall), above 
half a mile in length, planted with eight rows of lime- 
trees. It is one of the finest in Europe, and Louis XIV. 
expressly commanded it to be spared, when his army 
destroyed everything else; but in the ‘ Family Tour’ 
it is stated that it is not to be compared to that of 
Bushy Park, nor indeed to some others in England, as 
far as regards the beauty of the trees. It is, however, 
continued for a considerable distance out of the town, 
forming the road to Nimeguen. 

The celebrated treaty of Utrecht, which was con- 
cluded here, was signed in the house of the British 
minister, now pulled down, while on its site the bar- 
rack called Willemskasern has been erected, a large 
building capable of accommodating two thousand men. 
The preliminary arrangements were made in a room 
still remaining of the old stadbuis. The present 
stadhuis is a handsome modern building. The Cathe- - 
dral, a considerable part of which is in ruins, is worthy 
of notice on account of the tower, three hundred and 
eighty-eight feet high, from the summit of which there 
is a most extensive prospect, embracing twenty large 
and thirty small towns. The sexton, or koster, lives 
midway in the steeple, where his family have been born 
and reared, according to a statement in Murray’s 
‘ Handbook for Holland, Belgium, and Northern Ger- 
many.’ The nave of the Cathedral was destroyed by a 
storm in 1674, and a street has been formed on its site, 
as shown in the cut, between the tower and the choir, 
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which is sti]l'standing, and contains several tombs of the 
bishops of Utrecht, and also those of the Emperors Con- 
rad I]. and. Heary VV. The choir contains some fine 
specimens of clustered Gothic pillars, of great. height 
wad lightness ; but the building suffered much from the 
zealots of the Reformation. There are besides seven 
Dutch Calvinist churches, one Lutheran, one Angli- 
van, one French Calvinist,,one. Moravian, and three 
Roman Catholic churches. , Utrecht is also the head- 
quarters of the Jansenists, or followers of Jansenius, 
bishop of Ypres, a sect of dissenters from the Roman 
Catholic church, formerly of considerable importance, 
but who are now reduced to a very inconsiderable 
number, there being not more, it is said, than five 
thousand in all Holland, though they have here an 
archbishop and a.chapter. In the Oude Gracht is still 
standing the house in which was born Pope Adrian VI., 
the tutor of Charles V., and which is now the residence 
of the governor. . This town is also the seat of the Mint 
of Holland. The University, founded in 1634, enjoys 
considerable reputation, though it is not so celebrated 
as that of Leyden: it has five faculties, and is amply 
provided with all the necessary appendages, a botanic 
garden, observatory, &c. ‘The students amount in 
number to about three hundred, and “belong chiefly to 
the more wealthy classes. ‘The city has many charita- 
ble institutions, a society of arts and sciences, a society 
of painters, and a Bible Society. The population is 
about 45,000: the inhabitants manufacture woollen- 
cloths, silk, lace, needles, and have some sugar-houses 
and bleaching-grounds, 

At Zeist, about six miles from Utrecht, there isa 
colony of Moravians, whose establishment is remark- 
able for its order and neatness, and which is supported 
by the manufactures of the brothers and sisters; 
though Mr. Beckford gave a very disparaging account 
of it. “The chapel, a large house, late the habita- 
tion of Count Zinzendorf, and a range of apartments 
filled with the holy fraternity, are totally wrapped 
in dark groves, overgrown with weeds, amongst which 
some damsels were straggling, under the immediate 
protection of their pious brethren, Traversing the 
woods, we found ourselves in a large court, built round 
with brick edifices, the grass plats in a deplorable way, 
and one ragged goat their only inhabitant... ,. . 
left ‘this poor animal to ruminate in solitude, and fol- 
lowed my guide into a series of shops furnished with 
gewgaws and trinkets, said to be manufactured by the 
female part of the socicty. Much cannot be bvasted 
of their handy-works.” Either Beckford did not see 
all, or they must have greatly improved their industrial 
ptocesses to have maintained themselves so long, and 
to be now distinguished for “ order and neatness.” 

Near Zeist also is a large mound or pyramid of earth, 
siid ‘to be one hundred and fifty feet high, which was 
erected in thirty-two days by the French army under 
Mariiont on the occasion of Napoleon being elected 
emperor. 

he surface of the province of Utrecht is, in the 
northern and western parts, and on the banks of the 
Leck, level and low ; and only towards the south-east, 
between Utrecht and Amersfort, are there some low 
hills, which slightly vary the monotonous appearance 
of the’ country. The soi! in the low parts is rich and 
fertile ; in the more elevated tracts sandy, with here 
and there some low thickets, extensive heaths, and 
at-moors. It is watered by the Rhine and its 
ranches, and by several canals. The climate is not 
so damip as that of the province of Holland; the air is 
pure and healthy, and there is good fresh water. The 
natural productions are the common domestic animals, 
poultry, fish, ‘bees, corn, pulse, garden-fruit, culinary 
vegetables, flax, hemp, and tobacco. ‘The manufac- 
tures are chiefly in the towns of Utrecht and Amers- 
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fort, and the Moravian setilement at Zeist: these are 


rincipally woollen, cotton, silk, linen; there are also 

reweries and distilleries. The exports are corn, caitle, 
aly butter, cheese, some manufactured goods, bricks, 
and tiles. 


THE TARENTELLA. 
(Concluded from page 443.) 


On the return from the festa of Madonna dell’ Arco, 
those who have determined to keep the great holiday 
con tutto brio e somma galanteria (with all spirit and 
perfect elegance) drive into the city of Naples with a 
mighty noise, and whether they live there or in the 
neighbouring towns and villages, as Portici, Resina, 
Torre del Greco, or Torre dell’ Annunziata, or in any 
other town or village within ten or twelve miles of the 
capital, they drive through the principal streets, and 
show themselves on the grand promenade of the 
Chiaja and the Strada Nuova, the ordinary resort of 
the fashionable world, and the delight of all strangers 
or foreign visitors. 

With their banners raised or with their little wooden 
buckets and their Avellino nuts shaking in the air, and 
singing and shouting. to the eracking of the ear- 
strings, they dash down the grand street of Toledo, 
and through the Strada de Chiaja, or round by Santa 
Lucia and Chiatamone, till they come to the entrance 
of the Villa Reale, or public gardens, and the broad 
well-paved causeway which runs between the gardens 
and the sea, and a fine long row of lofty houses, which 
extends from the entrance of the gardens to the hill 
and grotta of Posilippo. On_ this broad, level, and 
well-paved road (paved, like all the streets of Naples, 
with great blocks of ancient lava cut from the flanks 
of Mount Vesuvius), the more adventurous and 
dashing sort always try the speed of their horses, 
racing against one another, and cutting in and out of 
the long and very disorderly line of canestri, corriboli, 
and calessi, in a manner fearful to behold. When we 
were new in the country, two things (where every- 
thing was a matter of wonder) particularly surprised 
us:—strong and spirited as their little black orses 
were, we could scarcely conceive how, after so long a 


I | journey, and with such a load behind them, they could 


possibly be kept at such a speed; and, seeing the con- 
fusion and that more than Jehu fury of driving, and the 
very evident state of intoxication of not a few of the 
drivers and passengers, we could net imagine how fre- 
quent and serious accidents did not occur. Yet after- 
wards, in the course of a good many years’ experience, 
we hardly ever saw an accident that was at all serious. 
The truth is, those admirable little horses are very sure 
both of foot and eye, and are excellently in hand, and, 
although to an Englishman they seem to go awkwardly 
about it, the Neapolitans are first-rate whips. 

When they have driven along the broad Chiaja, 
across Mergellina, and up the Strada Nuova or new 
road of Posilippo, having the tomb of Virgil on the 
vine-covered hills above their heads, and passing close 
by the little church which contains the ashes of the 
poet Sanazzaro and his marble tomb, they pull up 
their foam-covered horses at a Taverna, or house of 
entertainment, on the edge of a tufo cliff, just above 
the rocks, where, according to a local tradition, that 
wild fisherman-king or dictator Mas’ Aniello threw off 
the chain of gold and the costly mantle the humble 
and conquered Spanish viceroy had given him, to 
plunge into the sea to cool his fevered brain and to 
sport once more with his familiar waves, 

At the Taverna, wine, iced water, and other refresh- 
ments are not wanting. Those snake-sha little 
cates which are glazed on the outside with baked sugar 





or with honey, and which are called terraglie, are 
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always at hand for those who have money to pay for 
them. Here, while some of the parties retain their 
vehicles in order to return through the city in splen- 
dour, others dismiss theirs, and begin the return home- 
ward in dancing. Again the calessi and corriboli 
flash through the Chiaja like meteors, though like 
very noisy ones, for the men, women, and children 
are all bawling, singing, or screaming, and the rapidity 
and seeming perilousness of the motion does not pre- 
vent their beating the tambourine; and the close clat- 
tering of the iron hoofs on the hard Java swells that 
hubbub of sound. Then down come the Tarentella 
dancers, dancing in pairs, the one after the other, in a 
continuous line of dance, or with only a few short 
links broken in it, or a few gaps or intervals between. 
Down they come by the gentle slope of Posilippo to 
that cool pleasant under-cliff place called Mergellina, 
and thence by a curve upon the broad straight Chiaja. 
In those not bad days, when old Ferdinand of the 
large nose (Ferdinando Nuasone) was king, and when 
all popular sports and national usages were encouraged 
and promoted, instead of being discouraged, as we are 
told they now are, we have seen a chain or column of 
dancers have its head midway in the Chiaja and its 
rear or tail half a mile off at Mergellina. As in all 
these celebrations the sunny brightness of the climate, 
the purity and fraatgg sea! of the atmosphere, and 
the gay warm colours which the peasants as well as 
their wives affect in their dress, greatly enhanced the 
beauty of the picture. It was very generally the cus- 
tom of the women to take off their holiday shoes and 
intrust them to the keeping of a relation or friend 
before they began dancing. The practice of going 
barefooted was much commoner among them than ever 
we saw it in Scotland, however much may have been 
said and written about the lilting unshod lasses of the 
north. Occasionally the Neapolitan peasantry wore 
zoccoli, or wooden clogs, fastened over the instep by a 
strong leather strap, which sometimes reached to the 
toes. The zoccolo, in short, consisted of nothing but a 
thick wooden sole and this leather strap for the fore 
part of the foot. As it was not anyways fastened to- 
wards the heel, it made a rapping clacking noise in 
walking. This sound had found a place in the simple 
and rough amatory poetry of the country. We yet re- 
member a few disjointed lines of a love-song, wherein 
the amorous swain sings to his mistress words in 
patois which may be thus freely translated :— 


When I hear thy clogs 

Upon the Jaya stone, 

My Peart goes rat-tat-tat, 
And flies to thee alone. 

No instrument so sweet 

As the wood beneath thy feet. 


This may remind the reader of the good old song 
which the good wife of Scotland sings of her good 
man :— 

“ His very foot has music in't 
As he comes up the stair.” 


But these zoccoli, among the more prosperous of the 

aesane, are thrown aside on the great festal days, and 
loliday shoes, frequently made of velvet, and embroi- 
dered with silk and silver or gold thread, are worn. 
Like the coral necklaces, and the gold rings, and the 
large pendent ear-rings, these holiday shoes are pre- 
served with great care, are very seldom used, and are 
very commonly he‘r-looms, or articles of property 
carefully transmitted from one generation to another, 
The embroidered shoes on the feet of that young 
buxom matron may have been worn at some festa of 
the Madonna dell Arco by her grandmother. Far 
too rich and rare are they to dance in; 80 she foots it 
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stockings, which she will probably dance through 
before she gets home. Far have many of these matrons 
and damsels to go, and they will dance the Tarentella, 
or take their turn in it, till their joyous journey is 
ended. As one pair grows weary, its place is supplied 
either from one of the flanks (which between them 
hedge in the dancers with a double line), or from the 
rear, where there usually march some ministering 
spirits with cool wine and iced water. 

The music of the Tarentella is always one and the 
same ; but the words, which are sung to the music and to 
the dance, vary ad infinitum. Most of these choral songs 
are very old, and but few of them have ever been pre- 
served and transmitted by writifig. They are all pre- 
served by memory and transmitted ‘orally. Many of 
them smack of great age; they are for the most part 
in the very rudest patois of the country, and primi- 
tively rough and straightforward in their style and ex- 
pression ; and yet not often gross. Of avery favourite 
one two lines ran in this homely vein :-— 


“ Fegato fritto,e baccala! 
In ’ccoppo ‘na camera a pazzia,” 
With dried salt cod and liver-iry, 
Up in a room to play sky-high, 
Some few are pretty enough and in better Italian. Of 
this last-class, the only one we can now recollect began 
in this fashion :— 
* Sei bella, sei buona, 
Sei tutt’ amorosa, 
Mi pari ’nna sposa, 
To; muoro per te. 
Bellezza piu rara 
Non biddi giammai, 
Una donna piu cara 
Piw bella di te,” 


Thou art gooil; thon art fair, 
Thou art loving and free, 
Thou seemest a bride, 

I am dying for ‘thee. 


A beauty 0 rare 

Ne'er saw I till now, 
Or a woman so dear 
Or so lovely as thou. 


As the common people sing their accompaniment 
to the Tarentella dance, or their songs to the man- 
dolina, screaming and mistaking an excess of noise for 
effect, there is certainly little music or melody in 
them ; but, treated in a different manner, a fine weeds 
may be brought out of some of them, in unison with 
that naiveté and simplicity which never fail to charm 
a good and natural taste, A Jady of the highest rank 
and most ancient lineage, the Duchessa di ——, who 
had too kind a heart and too clear a head to despise as 
vulgar everything that was popular or essentially of 
the people, could sing some of these oli! dance-songs 
and street-ditties in the most enchanting and touching 
manuer. As for dancing the Tarentella, we most 
rarely saw any Neapolitan gentlefolks that could do,it 
well, or that would even attempt to do it, it heing con- 
sidered “so very low.” Of foreigners. we never knew 
but two that could do their part in the dance to per- 
fection: the one was a young artist of French family, 
who had been born and bred in the country; the other 
is Mr. Charles Matthews, who has lived but for a short 
time at Naples. . But, Mr. Matthews can sing. the 
Tarentella song as well as he can dance the dance. His 
whole performance jis a perfect truth... It is so natura] 
and free, and full of life and brio, as to have nothing of 
the character of a mere imitation. . As he sings, shouts, 
and dances, so do the youngest and best.of the Taren- 
tellari, in the land where the Tarentella is native.te 
the soil, 





to ‘the Tarentella music in her strong linen thread 
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(Corn Exchange, Mark Lane.} 


THE TRADE IN CORN. 


Tux late William Cobbett entertained a pretty general 
contempt for that class of dealers who merely hand the 
produce of the land from one to another, and who do 
not by their industry change the state of the commo- 
dity which they buy and sell. No one would have been 
more active in putting in force the statutes of the six- 
teenth century against the “ corn-badgers” or dealers, 
who were described as persons “ seeking only to live 
easily and to leave their honest labour,” and whose pro- 
ceedings, it was asserted, were “very hurtful to the 
commonwealth of this realm, as well by enhancing the 
price of corn and grain, as also by the diminishing of 
good and necessary husbandmen.”* This useful class 
of men Cobbett would have sent to the plough. So 
recently as 1795 Lord Kenyon thundered from the 
bench, and denounced the “ full vengeance of the law” 

inst the corn-dealers. Slow as may be the progress 
of political knowledge, no considerable number of 
persons would now applaud such anathemas as these, 
which, at the time, were loudly re-echoed amongst all 
classes. In 1844 all the old acts respecting forestalling, 
regrating, and engrossing were abolished by 7 & 8 Vict. 

24 


€. 5 
When England was almost exclusively an agricul- 
tural country the process of obtaining a loaf of bread 
was nota very simple one. The great number of towns 
in which markets were once held, and which contained 
only a very scanty population, show how general were 
the means of maintaining direct dealings between the 
roducer and consumer. In these days, at least in 
Leadon, a man neither buys wheat, nor deals with the 
miller, nor bakes his own bread, so complete is the sub- 
division of employments. But if the two millions of 
population now concentrated within a circle of eight 
miles round St. Paul's were dispersed over an extensive 
country, with a small number of towns of from two to 
ten thousand inhabitants scattered here and there, one 
or two containing more than that number, and the 
capital with perhaps fifty or sixty thousand inhabitants, 
the process of supplying the same amount of popula- 


* Preamble of 5 Eliz. c. 12. 





tion with the staff of life would naturally be different. 
Producers and consumers would be brought more gene- 
rally into contact with each other, and fewer interme- 
diate dealers would be necessary. But, as it is, the im- 
mense supply of corn and grain which London requires 
for its own consumption, both for men and animals, is 
drawn from many thousand farms. Now, as it would 
be totally impossible for the farmers in every case to 
bring their corn to London, it can only reach us 
through the services of innumerable agents, whose use- 
ful operations were denounced by the statutes of the 
sixteenth century. Some of the corn-merchants of 
London turn over ina year capital amounting to nearly 
a million and a half sterling, and it is obvious that they 
cannot themselves attend all the markets from which 
the supply is in the first instance collected, and yet, 
unless it — reached London in great bulks, the 
process of supplying it would be very expensive. They 
purchase of the merchants at some shipping port, and 
these again deal with others whose transactions are on 
a still smaller scale, and who buy directly of the grower. 
Nearly all the ports of England, Scotland, and Ireland 
contribute something to the supply of London. Each 
dealer watches within his own district the opportuni- 
ties of profit to be made from supplying the scarcity 
of one part of the country out of the abundance of an- 
other. Dr. Whately, the Archbishop of Dublin, has 
clearly pointed out the value of such services :—* The 
apprehension, on the one hand, of not realizing all the 
profit he might, and, on the other hand, of having his 
goods left on his hands, either by his laying in too large 
a stock, or by his rivals underselling him—these, act- 
ing like antagonist muscles, regulate the extent of his 
dealings, and the prices at which he buys and sells. 
An abundant supply causes him to lower his prices, 
and thus enables the public to enjoy that abundance, 
while he is guided only by the apprehension of being 
undersold ; and, on the other hand an actual or appre- 
hended scarcity causes him to demand a higher price, 
or to keep back his goods in expectation of a rise. For 
doing this, corn-dealers in particular are exposed to 
odium, as if they were the cause of the scarcity; while 
in reality they are performing the important service of 
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husbanding the supply in proportion to the deficiency, 
and thus warding off the calamity of famine; in the 
same manner as the commander of a garrison or a ship 
regulates the allowances according to the stock and 
the time it is to last. But the dealers deserve neither 
censure for the scarcity which they are ignorantly su 
posed to produce, nor credit for the important public 
service which they in reality perform. They are 
merely occupied in gaining a fair livelihood.” 

The importation of foreign corn, which, in wheat 
alone, amounted to about nine million quarters in the 
four years. from 1838 to 1842, involves a more ex- 
tended chain of operations, which reaches from the 
counting-house of the London merchant to the growers 
in the heart of central Europe, the eultivator in the 
Steppes of Southern Russia, the settler who has 
cleared a patch of land in the forests of Canada, and 
the American farmer on the Ohio. What plough- 
ing, and sowing, and reaping—what threshing, win- 
nowing, and measuring—before a single grain leaves 
the spot where it is produced, and how variously are 
all these processes conducted in the different countries 
which supply London. What chafferings in hundreds 
of markets before this supply gets out of the hands of 
the producer, in its first stage towards the al]-devour- 
ing metropolis of England! How various are the 
modes of transport to the place of shipment, and how 
great are the contrasts they present: in one case the 
train of rude bullock-waggons crossing the Russian 
Steppes, in another the equally rude barge on the 
Vistula, with its cargo protected only by an exterior 
coating of sprouted corn impenetrable to the elements ! 
In the months of July and August, 1841, there arrived 
in London 787 vessels from foreign parts laden with 
foreign corn, of which 306 were British and 481 
foreign. 

Kent and Essex were at one period almost the only 
counties from which London drew its supply of corn 
and grain ; but before even the sixteenth century this 
was no longer the case. Stow remarked that London 
‘‘maintaineth in flourishing estate the counties of 
Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex, Kent, and Sussex, which, as 
they lie in the face of our most — neighbour, so 
ought they, above others, to be considered as the 
greatest strength and riches; and these, it is well 
known, stand not so much on the benefit of their own 
soil as by the neighbourhood and nearness they have to 
London.” The total importation of corn, grain, and 
seeds into London averages at the present time about 
three and a half million quarters, or about 28,000,000 
bushels, annually, besides about 50,000 tons of flour 
and meal, the weight altogether. being at least 530,000 
tons. What a vast amount and variety of industry 
is involved in the creation of this large quantity of 
agricultural produce and in the preparation of it for 
consumption! Next to coal, the trade in corn gives 
the most extensive employment to shipping in the 
port of London of any other commodity. 

Without the sslimaies of self-interest the task of sup- 
plying London would be beyond the reach of human 
effort ; and the operations of the “speculator ” con- 
duce, in the end, solely to the public advantage. The 
slightest interference with him is not unattended with 
danger ; but the jealous spirit of the sixteenth century, 
if it were now possible to give effect to it, would once 
more place London at the risk of those serious dearths 
in the first necessary of life which were of frequent 
occurrence, and for which, in part, corn-dealers were 
ignorantly blamed. 

We may notice here a few of the restrictions under 
which the corn-dealers were placed three centuries 
ago, and also one or two regulations which attempted 
to deal with the producers in the same spirit. In 
September, 1549, a proclamation was issued which 
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prohibited corn-dealers from having more than ten 
quarters in their possession, at one time; and it 
directed justices of the peace to look into the barns, 
and so much as to them seemed superfluous was to be 
sold at a reasonable price, persons being appointed to 
attend in every market to see that this was done.* 
Two years afterwards the substance of the above pro- 
clamation was embodied in a statutet which subjected 
persons buying corn to sell again to heavy penalties. 
Farmers buying corn for seed were required to sell an 
equal quantity of their corn in store. When wheat 
was under 6s. 8d. the quarter it might then be bought 
by dealers, but they were not to enhance the price or 
erent the supply of the market. Corn “ badgers,” 
icensed by three justices of the peace, were permitted 
to buy in open fairs and markets for the supply of cities 
and towns. In 1562 there was another statute passed 
which affected them.t They were to be householders, 
not less than thirty years of age, and either married or 
widowers, and the licence was to be only an annual 
one, to be granted by the magistrates in quarter- 
sessions. The dealers were also to give securities not 
to be guilty of engrossing or forestalling, and not to 
buy out of open market, except under an express 
licence. Thése restrictions could not well be main- 
tained without leading tc other artificial arrangements, 
some of which, so far as they relate to the corn-market 
of London, we shal] briefly notice. 

For upwards of two centuries the authorities of the 
City and the principal Livery Companies were ac- 
customed constantly to provide a store of corn against 
seasons of scarcity, and when prices rose the city gra- 
naries were opened for the purpose of keeping them 
moderate. This was doing nothing more than indi- 
vidual dealers or speculators would have done, It is 
most probable that the practice of forming stores 
of corn commenced immediately after some severe 
dearth ; and humanity forbade it to be hastily aban- 
doned. 

Sir Stephen Brown, in 1438, appears to have been 
one of the earliest, and most likely was the first, Mayor 
of London who established a public granary, for which 
he is eulogized both by Stow and Fuller. The latter 
says of him, that “ during a great dearth in his mayor- 
alty he charitably relieved the wants of the poor 
citizens, by sending ships at his own expense to Dant- 
zic, which returned Jaden with rye, and which season- 
able supply soon sunk grain to reasonable rates.” 
About the same period Sir Simon Eyre, another Lord 
Mayor, established a public granary at Leadenhall. 
Nearly a century afterwards (1521) a succeeding Mayor 
found the city granaries almost empty. ‘‘There were 
not,” says Stow, “ one hundred quarters of wheat in all 
the garners of the city, either within the liberties or 
near adjoining, through the which scarcity, when the 
carts of Stratford came laden with bread to the city (as 
they had been accustomed), there was such press about 
them, that one man was ready to destroy another, in 
striving to be served for their money : but this scarcity 
lasted not long; for the Mayor in short time made 
such provision of wheat, that the bakers both of 
London and Stratford were weary of taking it up, and 
were forced to take much more than they would, and 
for the rest the Mayor stowed it up in Leadenhall and 
other garners of the city. This Mayor also kept the 
market so well, that he would be at Leadenhall by 
four o’clock in the summer mornings, and from thence 
he went to other markets, to the great comfort of the 
citizens.” 

Occasional memoranda in the City records show the 
manner in which the City authorities applied their 
* Turner's History of England, vol. i. p..172, 

+ 5 & 6 Edw, VI. c, 14, 
t 5 Eliz. . 12. 
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— of, corn to reduce prices in the markets. In 
1 two aldermen were appointed weekly in rotation 
to aay and to see that the markets were well sup- 
plied. In°1565 the bridgemaster is directed to put to 
Sale in the markets every market-day four quarters of 
the City’s wheat-meal at 3s. the bushel, and four 
bushels of mastin’ (a mixture of wheat and rye) at 
2s. 6d. the bushel, .A memorandum appears in the 
year 1573, instructing the Lord Mayor and Aldermen 
not to allow corn belonging to the City to be sold below 
the cost price, with all losses and charges added, nor 
lower than from 2d. to 4d. the bushel under the market- 
price, unless with the consent of the City companies, 
and taking an equal quantity of each company. In 
1579 the companies were required to send, into the 
market of Southwark fifteen quarters of meal per 
week, till they had disposed of all their old corn at the 
market-price ; anda fresh stock was then to be pro- 
vided. In 1580, on account of high prices, they were 
directed to take into the market at Queenhithe, every 
Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, eight quarters of 
wheat, well ground, and to retail it at 3s. the bushel, 
“and not more, at their peril.” The Companies were 
called upon at two different Jagr in 1590 to purchase 
18,000 quarters of corn. In 1617 they were ordered 
to supply the markets at 4d. the bushel under the 


market prices. Under such a system the operations of 


senor traders would often be attended with, great 
azard, and this of itself would create the deficiency 
and the .consequent high prices which the City au- 
thorities endeavoured to remedy. 
The money to purchase corn and grain for the City 
ri¢s was raised by Joans and contributions from 
the:Mayor. and Aldermen, from the City Companies, 
and sometimes from: the citizens. The Companies 
were not, however, always in a complaisant, humour, 
and often grumbled sorely when their money was not 
répaid.| In 1573 ‘the Common Council ‘called upon 
them for a larger sum than usual for the purchase of 
wheat, urging the existence of present scarcity, and the 
necessity of preventing “ extremities ;” aud they were 
threatened with the Queen's, displeasure in case of 
refusal. The Companies complained that former: loans 
were still unpaid ;. but the City pleaded that losses had 
been sustained.from the bad quality of some of the 
wheat they had purchased, ant offered to repay the 
Companies in two thousand quarters of good wheat 
from Sussex, and the same quantity from their last 
year’s stores. 
In 1577 it was resolved that the Companies should 
rovide and keep their own stores, which were to be 
idee at the Bridge-house, and to be subject to’the 
control of the-Lerd Mayor and Aldermen. Mr. Herbert 
says that the at the Bridge-house were divided 
into: twelve parts, which were appropriated by lots to 
each of the great Companies. They took possession 
on the 4th of November; and two days afterwards 
were required to purchase their annual stock, amount- 
ing! to 5000 quarters, at 28s. the quarter. The City 
had ten ovens at this place ; six of large size, and the 
remainder one-half less. One of the Sheriffs left 2004. 
in, 1516 towards building these ovens. In 1596 the 
Companies built granaries at their own halls. Two 
years before there was a prospect of scarcity, and, as 
there had been Maree dmnporiations of wheat and rye 
from abroad, Sir John Spencer, the Lord Mayor, ob- 
tained an.order a maven vera to compel 
the Companies to ase some of this foreign ; 
but about the same. time! ‘Sir John Hawkins we af 
for the use of the City granaries and ovens at the 
Bridge for the navy... The Long Mayor urged that, if 
this request were granted, the Companies would cease 


to make provision of corn, on the ground that they had 
no place for storing it; and, for greater security-in 
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future, the Companies adopted the plan of keepin 
their stock at ete sence . halls. : fo 

Soon after the commencement of the seventeenth 
century, the difficulty of keeping up the ancient prac- 
tice of providing a store of corn appears greatly to have 
increased, In 1630 the Companies were to forfeit 33. 
to the poor for every bushel which they had neglected 
to provide according to their due proportion. In 
1631, when ordered to buy wheat and rye from abroad, 
they refused ; and in 1632 the Wardens of some of the 
Companies who had neglected to store their granaries 
were committed. With the Tudors had departed 
many of those. restrictions which perhaps had some 
use In their day; but the greater freedom of trade no 
longer rendered it necessary for the authorities to 
supersede the transactions of private dealers. At 
length, when the system had become almost entirely 
exhausted and worn out, the Great Fire destroyed the 
granaries, mills, and ovens at the Bridge and in other 
parts of the City, and the custom of providing stores 
of corn was not again resumed. 

In undertaking the task of regulating prices in the 
markets the City authorities were under the necessity 
of invposing restrictions and framing arbitrary regula- 
tions, which at once created the excuse for their inter- 
ference, and increased the difficulty of doing so ina 
beneficial manner. The general internal commerce of 
the country was subject to a host of impediments. 
Thus at one time the Lord Mayor and Aldermen could 
not contract with a person at Harwich to purchase 
wheat for the City in the counties of Norfolk and 
Suffolk, without first obtaining a licence from the Lords 
of the Council. Licences were at the same time re+ 
quired to enable them to contract ‘“ with other discreet 
persons, who were to purchase corn in other parts of 
the realm where they thought best.” In one year of 
scarcity (1586) the magistrates in the country round 
London ane ye to keep the supply of corn for the 
consumption of their respective neighbourhoods, and 
hindered its being brought to London. Strype says 
that on this occasion the Lord Mayor applied for re- 
dress to Lord Burleigh, who was regarded as the City’s 
patron. In 1554 the Lord Mayor wrote to the Lords of 
the Council to borrow a thousand quarters of wheat for 
victualling the City, and prayed that it might be ex- 
empted from the grasp of the purveyors. The Council 
agreed to Jend the above quantity for three months. 
To carry out their plans fully, it was necessary for the 
City to pry narrowly into the operations of the bakers 
and others. In one year “straight commandment” 
was given to the bakers not to buy any meal but of the 
City’s store at the Bridge-house, when the quantity 
which each of them was allowed to take, and the price, 
were fixed by the Lord Mayor. In 1546 there is an 
entry to the effect that Henry Hoke, brewer, is to have 
but 200 quarters of the wheat to be bought of the mer- 
chants of the Steel-yard, “albeit that they have sold 
him more, as they say.” These merchants were at one 
period the sole importers of foreign corn, and in times 
of scarcity were not allowed to sell either to bakers or 
brewers without the City’s licence. In 1600 no 
chandler or other person was to harbour in his house 
any corn but for his own spending, merchants import- 
ing corn excepted. 

At the beginning of the last century the metro, 
politan corn-market was held at Bear Quay, in Thames- 
street; Queenhithe was the great market for flour and 
meal; and the White Horse Inn meal-market, near 
Holborn Bridge, is mentioned, and is doubtless ‘the 
oneialluded to by Strype as appointed to be held near 
the river Fleet. The present system of factorage in 
the corn-trade is stated to have existed only about 
one bundred and fifty years. The old Corn Exchange 
in Mark-lane was, projected and opened in 1747, anc 
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ifi 1828 a second Corn Exchange was opened. The 
two buildings adjoin each other, in Mark-lane. The 
os market for corn, grain, and seeds is now 
entirely confined to Mark-lane. The market-days are 
Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, the first being by far 
the busiest day of the three ; and the hours of business 
are from ten to three. 
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THe FRANKLIN’s TALE—concluded, 





Avretivs of his love for Dorigen made 
many lays, 
Songés, complaintés, roundels, virelays, 
How that he darste not his sorrow tell, 
But languisheth as doth a fury in hell, 


and in no other manner durst he. betray his woe; 
except that sometimes at dances he looked on her face 
in the manner of a man asking favour, but she knew 
nothing of his intent. Nevertheless, as he was her 
neighbour, and a man of honour and worship, they fell 
into conversation, and then more and more Aurelius 
drew near unto his purpose. And when he saw an 
opportunity, he said unto her, “Madam, so that I 
theught it might gladden your beart, I would that the 
day Arviragus, your husband, went over sea, that I had 
gone to some place from whence I might never have 
returned. Madam, have pity upon my pain. Witha 
word ye may slay or save me.” 

She ’gan to look upon Aurelius : 

“Is this your will,” quoth she, “and say ye thus? 

Never erst,” quoth she, “ne wist I what ye meant; 

But now, Aurelie, I know your intent, 

By thilke God that gave me soul and life, 

Ne shall I never be an fwtrue wife 

In word ne work; as far as I have wit 

I will be his to whom that I am knit: 

Take this for final answer as of me.” 

But after that in play thus saide she: 

“ Aurelie,” quoth she, “by high God above, 

Yet will I granten you to be your love, 

Since I you see so piteously complain ; 

Looke, what day, that endelong Bretagne 

Ye rémove all the rockés, stone by stone, 

That they ne letten* ship ne boat to gone ;+ 

I say, when ye have made the coast so clean 

Of rockés, that there n’is no stone yseen, 

Then will I love you best of any man.” 


‘Is there no other grace in you?” said Aurelius. 
“No; by the Lord that made me,” was her answer. 
“ Then,” quoth he, “I must endure a horrible and sud- 
den death ;” and with that word’ he turned away. 

Other friends then came who knew nothing’ of this, 
and the revel began anew; until all go home in mirth, 
the wretched Aurelius alone excepted. He goes with 
sorrowful heart to his home; he may not, he says, 
escape from death. 

Him seemeth that he felt his hearte cold. 

Up to the heaven his handés ‘gan he hold, 

And on his kneés bare he set him down, 

And in his raving said his orisoun, 
He thus prayed to the Sun 

* Apollo, god and governor 
_ Of every plante, herbe, tree, and flower, 

cast thine eye of mercy on wretched Aurelius. Wel I 
know, lord Phoebus, ye can the best (after my lady) 
help me. Ye know well that your blissful sister, Lu- 
cina the bright, chief goddess and — of the sea, 
maketh it her desire to follow you full busily, and so 


* Hinder. 


+ Go. 
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does the sea as peturaliy, Soars to. follow. her. ..Do 
therefore, this miracle, ay her to bring so greata 
flood that it shall rise at least five fathoms above the 
highest rock in Bretagne Armorica, and_let.:the. flood 
endure two years. Or, if.she will not vouchsafe in this 
manner to grant my sovereign and dear lady to me, 


Pray her to sitiken every rock adown 

Into her owen darke regioun 

Under the ground, there* Pluto dwelleth in, 
Or never more shall I my lady win. 

Thy temple in Delphos will L barefoot seek ; 
Lord Phebus, see the tearés on,my cheek, 
And on my, pain have some compassioun ;” 
And with this word, in sorrow he fell adown, 
And longe time he lay forth in that france, 


His brother, who knew of his grief, caught him up 
and bore him to bed. And there in despair and tor- 
ment leave J this woeful creature. 
Arviragus, with health and great honour, comes 

home : 

O blissful art thou now, thou Dorigen. 
He loveth thee as his own heart's life 

Nothing. list him to be imaginative 

If any wight had spoke, while be was out, 

To her of lave; he had of that no doubt. 


He not attendeth to no such mattére, 
But danceth, justeth, and maketh merry cheer. 


In languor, or furious torment, lay the wretched 
Aurelius for two years or more. No comfort had he, 
save) of his brother, who was a clerk, and who wept 
and wailed in secret to see his condition. At last, 
this brother remembered that while be was at Orleans 
in France he saw a book of Natural Magic: 


Anon for joy his hearte ‘gan ‘to dance; 


and he said to himself, “ My brother ‘shall ‘be healed 
immediately, for I am sure 


that there be sciénces 
By which men maken divets apparénces, 
Such as these subtle tregetourés play. 
For oft at feastés have I heard well say 
That tregetourés, within a/balle large 
Have made come in a water and a barge, 
And in the halle rowen up and down. 
Sometime hath seemed come a grim leoun ;¢ - 
And sometimes flow’res spring as in a mead ; 
Sometime a vine, and grapés white and red ; 
Sometime a castle all of lime and stone, 


And when the tregetour ‘pleases all vanish at once 

** And I conclude, if I might find in Orleans'some one 
who. understands. this Natural Magic; be should make 
my brother have his love.’ For clerks may make “it 
appear that all the black rocks of Bretagne have gone, 
and that ships come and go at the veryedge of) the 
shore ; and then Dorigen must needs keép her promise, 
and my brother be healed of his woe.”| Hegoes to his 
brother’s bedside, and gives-him such comfort that he 
started up immediately, and the two go forth towards 
Orleans. 

When they were come almost to the city, they met a 
young clerk roaming by himself, who greeted them in 
Latin, and said to them a wondrous thing: 


«“T know,” quoth he, “the cause of your eoming!” 


and he told them all theit intent. Aurelius alights 
from his horse, and goes home with the magician to 
his house, where they found themselves 
well at ease, 
Them lackéd no victaflle that might them please, 
So well-arrayéd house as there was one, ’ 
Aurelius in ali his life saw never none. 


* Where. “+ Lion. 
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Before they went to supper, the magician showed them 


Forests, parkés full of wilde deer. 

There saw he hartés with their hornés high, 
The greatest that were ever seen with eye. 

He saw of them a bundred slain with hounds, 
And some with arrows bled of bitter wounds. 
He saw, when voided were the wilde deer, 
These falconers upon a fair rivére, 

That with their hawkés have the heron siain. 
Then saw he knightés jousten in a plain. 

And after this he did him such pleasince 
That be him shewed his lady on a dance ; 
On which himselven danead ts him thougltt. 
And when this master, that this magic wrought, 
Saw it was time, he clapp'd his handés two, 
And farewell,— 


all the revel is gone! 


After supper they fell into a treaty as to what stm 
should be the magician’s reward for removing all the 
rocks of Bretagne. The magician swere he would not 
have less than a thousand pound. 


Aurelius with blissful heart anon 

Answered thus :—* Fie on.a thousand pound ! 
This wide world, which that men say is round, 
I would it give if I were lord of it,”’ 


_ Upon the morrow they departed for Bretagne. The 
time was 
The colde frosty season of December. 
The sun in his hot declination had 
Shone as the burnished gold, with streamés bright, 
But now in Capricorn adown he light, 
Whereas he shone full pale, I dare well sayn. 
The bitter frostés with the sleet and rain 
Destroyéd have the green in every yard, . 
Janus sits by the fire with double beard, 
And drivketh of the bugle born the wine. 


Aurelius showeth al! ible cheer and reverence to 
his master, and prayeth him to be diligent— 


To bringen him out of his painés smart ; 
Or, with a sword, that he would slit his heart. 


And the subtle clerk hath such pity on him, that 
night and day he labours for the time when he may 
make such an appearance through astrology as that 
Dorigen and all other persons should say the rocks 
were gone. And at last, 


through his magic, for a day or tway 
Tt seeméd all the rockes were away. 


Aurelius fell at the feet of his master in thankfulness, 
and then he went to the temple, where he knew he 
should see his lady, and with humble cheer and a 
heart full of dread he saluteth her—“ My rightful 
lady, whom I most dread and Jove, and were loathest 
of all the world to displease, though of my death ye 
have no pity, break not your truth. Madam, ye know 
well what ye promised me. Not that I challenge 
aught of right of you, my sovereign lady, but of favour. 
Ye know well under what circumstances ye plighted 
me your truth to love me best ; 


I have so done as ye commanded me; 

And if ye vouchésafe, ye may go see. 

Do as you list; have your behest* in mind, 

For quick or dead, right, there ye shall me find. 


It now lieth with you to make me live or die— 


But well I wot the rockés be away.” 
He taketh his leave, and she astonish’d stood, 
In all her facé n’'as no drop of blood. 


“ Alas,” quoth she, “that ever this should happen. 
I believed that such a marvel was impossible. It is 


* Promise. 
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against the process of nature.” And home she goeth 
in sorrow. She weeps and wails all day, she swoons, 
—but tells no one the reason—for her husband Ar- 
viragus was absent. “Alas, Fortune,” she exclaimed, 
I complain of thee, that thou has bound me unawares. 
I know of no succour— 


Save only death, or elles dishonour, 
One of these two behoveth me to choose.” 


And thus for a day or two she complained, purposing 
= to die; but on the third night Arviragus came 
ome, 


And askéd her why that she weep so sore, 

And she gan weepen ever longer the more. 

“ Alas,” quoth she, “that ever I was yborn ; 

Thus have I said,” quoth she, “thus have I sworn :” 


and so she told. himrall: With glad cheer the husband 
said, “Is there aught else, Dorigen?” ‘* Nay, nay,” 
quoth she ; “ God help me, this is too much.” He then 
said, 

“ Ye shall your truthe holde, by my faith, 

For God so wisely have mere¥ on me, 

Thad well liever* stickéd+ for to be 

For very love which that I to you have, 

But if ye should your truthe keep and save : 

Truth is the highest thing that man may keep 


But with this word he burst out immediately into a fit 
of grief, and said, 
*T you forbid on pain of death, 
That never while you lasteth life or breath 
To no wight tell ye this misédventure ; 
As I may best, I will my woe endure.” 


And he then called for a squire and a maid, and said 
to them, “‘Go forth with Dorigen, and bring her to 
such a place.” 

Aurelius met her in the street, and saluteth her, 
and asketh her whither she goes: 


And she answeréd, half as she were mad, 
** Unto the garden, as mine husband bad, 
My truthe for to bold, alas! alas!” 


Aurelius then began to wonder. In his heart he felt 
a great compassion for her, and for the worthy knight 
her husband. He began to consider the best on every 
side. At length he said in few words— 


“ Madame, say to your lord Arviragus, 

That since I see the greate gentleness 

Of him, and eke I see well your distress, 

That him were liever have shame (and that were ruth), 
Than ye to me should breaken thus your truth, 

I had well liever ever to suffren woe 

Than to depart the love betwixt you two. 


I release you, ae every bond .and surety. 
Have here my truth, that I shall never reprove you 
for broken promise. I take my leave— 

As of the truest and the beste wife 

That ever yet I knew in all my life. 
Yet let every wife beware of her promises, remember- 
ing of Dorigen.” She thanked him upon her knees, 
and hurried home to her husband, and told him all, 
and through his life afterwards 

He cherisheth her as though she were a queen. 


Aurelius, in great sorrow, now believes he must sell 
his heritage in order to pay the magician his thousand 
pounds, but having got together half that sum, he 

oes With it, and asketh grace. The magician hears 
his story, and forgives him the whole payment 
adding, 
Thou hast ypaid me well for my victaflle. 


* Rather. ¢ Stabbed. 











